LIFE OF

He resembled most Englishmen in being ashamed of
the signs of feeling, and, by the absence of demonstra-
tion, starving the feelings themselves.    If we consider,
further, that he was in the trying position of sole teacher,
and l*3cr to this that his temper was constitutionally
irritable, it is impossible not to feel true pity for a father
who did, and strove to do, so much for his children,
who would have so valued their affection, yet who must
have been constantly feeling that fear of him was drying
it up at its source.    This was no longer the case later
in life, and with his younger children.   They loved him
tenderly; and if I cannot say so much of myself, I was
always loyally devoted to him."   This is not otherwise
than a sad picture, especially in the case of a man who
had such singularly fine and strong feeling as John
Stuart Mill himself.    An even stronger remark follows,
which throws light on the fact that there was not much
sympathy in the relationship.    " I do not believe that
fear, as an element in education, can be dispensed with ;
but I am sure that it ought not to be the main element;
and when it predominates so much as to preclude love
and confidence on the part of the child to those who
should be the unreservedly trusted advisers of  after
years, and, perhaps, to seal up the fountains of frank and
spontaneous communicativeness in the child's nature, it
is an evil for which a large abatement must be made
from the benefits, moral and intellectual, which may
flow from any other part of the education/'*   Will
it be said that Mill is only making a generalisation
in this passage?    It may be so,  but,  at least,  it is
a generalisation which  appears   to be  prompted   by
* Autobiography, pp. 51-53.wn nature,walks, and then introducing his son to the works of
